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HE universal blunder of this world is 
in thinking that there are certain 
persons put into the world to govern 
and certain others to obey. Every- 

body is in this world to govern, and every- 
body to obey. There are no benefactors or 
beneficiaries in distinct classes. Every man 
is at once both benefactor and beneficiary, 
Every good deed you do, you ought to thank 
your fellow man for giving you the oppor- 
tunity to do, and he ought to be thankful 
to vou for doing it... 





Feudalism had its vague shadow of duty 
and mutual service, but it soon gave place 
to the epoch of individualism. .. Now men are 
coming to see that bevond and above this 
individualism there is something higher— 
Mutualism... Don’t you see that in this mu- 
tualism the world becomes an entirely dif- 
ferent thing? Men’s dreams are after the 
perfect world of mutualism. Men’s follies 
may anticipate it. Men will think of it in 
the midst of deepest subjection to the false 
conditions under which they are now living. 
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or CHICAGO 
THIS WILL BE VERY EASY 
IF EVERYBODY HELPS COMMONS. 


IN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 


I. BY GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 
To help this along, we will send six copies for one year to any one address, any where, for $1.25. 
This is a club rate of 20 cents per copy, and will apply to any number of copies above six, 
sent to one address. 


2. BY SENDING US LISTS 
of church members, clubs, societies, or personal friepds, in any number. We shall be glad to send 
sample copies to any persons upon application. Send us your church directory to-day. 


3. BY ADVERTISING. 
It is by cash receipts from advertising that we hope to make up the discrepancy between the low 
price of subscriptions and the cost of printing and delivering the paper. We will send rates upon 
application and allow a liberal commission upon desirable advertising secured for us. 


4. IN GENERAL, 
3y interesting yourself and friends in Chicago Commons, and the cause of social brotherhood 
for which it stands and which it tries to aid. For instance, why not write a couple of letters to-day 
to some good friends, telling them about it, and sending them your copy of the paper’ We will 
send you another copy for every one you distribute in this way. 





WHEN YOU THINK, 


That in these ways, and others that may occur to you, you can assure the permanency, stability and 
constant development of the paper; that thus you can be of material assistance in arousing interest 
in the work of social reform and rejuvenation, not alone in the social settlement, but in churches, 
societies and among individuals widely scattered in many parts of the world: 


YOU WILL GLADLY HELP. 


For sample copies, advertising rates and all information 
on the subject of the paper, address 


PUBLISHER, CHICAGO COMMONS, 


140 NORTH UNION STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TOWARD HUMANITY. 


If one might save 

Man from his curse, the whole wide world would share 
The lightened horror of this ignorance 
Whose sha ‘ow is chill fear, and cruelty 
Its bitter pastime. Yea, if one might save! 
And means must be! There must be refuge! Men 
Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 
From flint-stoues coldly hiding what they held, 
The red spark, treasured from the kindling sun. 
They gorged on flesh like wolves till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 
They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 
What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 

—Edwin Arnold, in The Light of Asia. 


SOCIAL WORK IN CLEVELAND. 


Hiram House and Its Great Opportunity —Interest at 
Hiram College—Social Awakening Among the 
Disciples, 


[BY THE WARDEN.] 


The presentation of the settlement motive and 
method, at a summer assembly three years ago by 
the Warden of Chicago Commons,sowed the seed 
of new life and effort in the heart of a student 
in General Garfield’s old college at Hiram, Ohio. 
For two years it silently germinated, until his 
graduation, when, despite many things to the con- 
trary, and not a few deepest misgivings, it found 
what seems to be permanent rootage, first, in the 
heart of the college life, and then in one of the 
most neglected and needy of the industrial dis- 
tricts in the city of Cleveland. At 141 Orange 
street, in the heart of a predominantly Jewish pop- 
ulation, the Warden recently found seven resi- 
dents, three men and four women, all but one 
formerly students at Hiram College, comfortably 
located in two cottage-like frame buildings, flanked 
by a pretty lawn. 

A CONGESTED DISTRICT. 

After the summer work in another locality the 
settlement located there last September, The pre- 
liminary canvass of the district discovered 8,000 
inhabitants, 2,596 of whom are between the ages of 
six and twenty-one years. In the single block, on 
Orange street between Cross and Perry, in which 
Hiram House is situated, there are no less than 
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1,900 people, of whom 628 are between these ages. 
The response from the neighborhood has already 
been so great as to supply the kindergarten, day- 
nursery and evening educational classes with as 
many attendants as the residents can well take 
care of. The Cleveland General Hospital and its 
well-coaducted dispensary are located upon the 
same block, and the very cordial and practical co- 
operation between it and the settlement, has al- 
ready proven to be of reciprocal value. 


INTEREST AT THE COLLEGE, 


As in the case of most other settlements, Hiram 
House is finding the reflex influence of its work 
upon its more resourceful and privileged constitu- 
ency to be not the least valuable element in the so- 
cial service rendered. This was impressively 
demonstrated to the writer by the settlement con- 
ference at Hiram College on a recent Sunday. The 
College church was thronged by faculty, students, 
andthe old friends and neighbors of President 
Garfield, whose modest little one-and-a-half-story 
homestead is the only local monument standing to 
his early manhood, and is still the pride of the 
town. The eager interest in, and the manifest 
sympathy for every feature of the settlement 
movement, and the nobly generous response to the 
appeal for support in behalf of Hiram House were 
impressive evidences of the hold that this form of 
social service has already gotten upon the heart 
of college and town. It is the more significant in 
view of the fact that this unsectarian work has 
been inaugurated by, and is likely in large part to 
enlist the co-operation and fellowship of, the 
Disciples, who number 5,000 churches with 750,000 
members. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL CLUB. 

The living link between the Settlement and Hi- 
ram College, is the “ Hiram Christian Sociological 
Club,” composed of college men and women, with 
the object of studying society in relation to the 
Kingdom of God, and to make practical efforts for 
the betterment of human social relations. The 
club has been in existence about two years and has 
discussed the sociological aspects of such present 
issues as “ Immigration,” “The Sphere of Volun- 
tary Organization,” “The New Philanthropy as it 
Affects the Poor Women and Children in Fac- 
tories,” “South Carolina Liquor Dispensary Law,” 
“The Standard Oil Trust,” with selections from 
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“ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” “ Are Corpora- 
tions Subject to Moral Law?” “ The Initiative and 
Proportional Representation,” “The National Bank 
System,” “ The Church and the Working Classes,” 
“ An Account of a Visit to Hull House,” ete. 
DISCIPLES’ SOCIAL AWAKENING. 

The social awakening among the Disciples’ 
churches is also manifest in Chicago—not only in 
the work they have recently inaugurated in con- 
nection with the Peoples’ Institute, but also more 
significantly in the broad social interpretation of 
scripture and church life by Prof. Willett, at the 
Disciples’ Divinity House, connected with the 
University of Chicago. 


RECEPTION TO WORKINGMEN. 


Cleveland Y. M.C. A. Gives the Opportunity to Pre- 
sent the Laborers Right and Duty to Learn. 


The forces of labor, education and religion were 
rarely blended and focused on the evening of Octo. 
ber 12th at a reception given to the mechanics of 
Cleveland by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in their great Christian club-house. Its audi- 
torium was filled by over a thousand working men 
who listened eagerly and with marked approval to 
the discussion of the question of “ Laborers’ Right 
and Duty to Learn.” 

Copies of the Labor Issue of September of Cur- 
caco Commons were sought for and almost de- 
manded by men who thronged the platform for 
half an hour to secure a sample, with an earnest- 
ne3s which confirms the belief that there never has 
been a wider opportunity for practical educational 
efforts in the line of industrial economics than the 
present epoch-making period in American political 
and social progress. 


The parish priest of Austerity 

Climbed up a high church steeple 

To be nearer God, so that he might hand 

His Word down to the people. 

And in sermon script he daily wrote 

What he thought was sent from Heaven, 

And he dropped it down on the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 

In his age, God said **Come down and die,” 
And he eried out from the steeple, 

** Where art Thou, Lord?” and the Lord replied, 
* Down here among my people.” 


Men are unjust because they are ignorant, and 
the cure for all injustice is humanitarian educa- 
tion. Letusclamor less for mere dollars and cents 
and make our claim for justice in the form of op- 
portunity for our children, for their mental and 
moral growth. No man can resist that appeal. 
Shall we have a new slogan of war and cry out for 
the real emancipation of the soul?—Lecluire News. 


GOLDEN RULE MEN. 
Further Testimony as to the Practicability of Christ’s 


Princtples in Daily Life—Hull House’s 
Tribute to Wm. H. Colvin. 


That “ The Golden Rule in Busiuess ” is a theme 
of present day interest, and the question of its 
practicability one close to very many hearts, has 
been displayed in many ways to us since the pub- 
lication in the last issue of Cutcaco Commons of 
the account of a practical application of those 
words of Jesus to the business relations of em- 
ployer and employe. In another form comes to us 
the evidence of another business man’s effort to 
live unto his less fortunate fellows after an exalted 
ideal. The death of Mr. William H. Colvin, of 
this city, to which we have referred in a previous 
issue, is noticed by Hull House, of which he wasa 
notably firm friend and supporter, in a warmly 
appreciative memorial, published with the Hull 
House Bulletin, and presumably from the pen of 
Miss Jane Addams. We have space for but a few 
selections: 


Few business men are able to retain a really sympathetic 
view of the lives and aspirations of working people. Even 
those who, like Mr. Colvin, have had the early struggle and 
training of the working boy, are apt to lose this sympathy 
in the years of business success. It is, then, a rare gift to 
the community when a man who has constantly grown 
larger in his sympathy, clearer in his insight and more for- 
bearing in his charity, is able to devote the leisure of his 
middle life to the higher interests of the city, and with an 
enlightened conscience and trained ability insist that the 
best results of civilized tife shall be secured for the benefit 
of working people. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Colvin . thatas 
chairman of the executive committee of the Muuicipal 
Voters’ League, he insisted that a strong campaign should 
be made in the wards ovcupied by workingmen, relying 
upon them for most valuable help, because they had a right 
to the education and the credit incidental to such a eam- 
paign, and because business men alone could not purify the 
city government. . . . He was too modest to realize 
how far his faituful and able services contributed to a bet- 
ter city or how rare is such devotion. 

Mr. Colvin’s helpful activity among working people was 
largely inspired by his conviction that the principle of the 
organization of labor must be sustained if the present in- 
dustrial order is to continue. He held to this conviction in 
times of stress and upheaval, when he was quite ready to 
admit that trades unions were making serious blunders, 

. Sentences of his are easily recalled. During a 
strike, when the insistence of Hull House for arbitration 
could so easily be misconstrued into partisanship, he said: 
* Hall House can’t afford not to stand for arbitration, In 
fifty years from pow the people who are not insisting upon 
arb. tration in this crisis will be looked upon with amazement, 
perhaps with contempt.” 

The offer of a new building was once made to Hull House 
from a man who was notoriously corrupt in his business 
methods. During the long and careful discussion of ethics 
and practical conduet which followed this offer, Mr, Colvin 
never wavered from his position, “ It is better for working 
people to have less, than to grow more confused in their 
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notions of honesty,” and he himself took back the message 
of refusal in so fair a spirit that he retained the man for his 
firm friend. aes 

His children contemplate a memorial building at Hull 
House, which will be tu the residents and to many of their 
neighbors the memorial of a man “who did justly, who 
loved mercy and who walked humbly before his God.” 


FROM THE “GOLDEN RULE” SHOP. 


Nothing thus far published in these columns has 
attracted so much attention or so unqualifiedly 
favorable comment as the account of the establish- 
ment of the Golden Rule as the shop rule in a 
western factory. Of the many letters received in 
reference to it, the most interesting is from the 
gentlenan at the head of the establishment in 
question, to whom the publication was an entire 
surprise. The portion of his last letter given be- 
low, though written with no idea of its publication, 
is an important word of sequel to our first article: 

1 feel somewhat diffident about being referred to as an 
exemplification of the fact that the Golden Rule is applica. 
ble to every day affairs. I never said that we had attained 
the degree of perfection required to carry out that lofty 
standard. I have always said that we are “ trying,’ simply 
trying to attain to it, and while [ am painfully conscious of 
the fact that we come far short, many times, of the practi- 
cal interpretation of it in our dealings with our fellows, it 
affords me great pleasure to say that our experience has 
been a very pleasant, happy and satisfactory one, and we 
are going to keep the old :ule hanging on the wall, and try 
next year to come nearer to it than we have in the year 
that’s past. 

The pleasure that I have in saying this is very greatly 
enhanced as [ add, what simple justice would require that 
I should add, that is, that I have every reason to believe 
that the boys in the shop are trying just as earnestly to 
earry out their part of the rule as we are who are in the 
office. 


PROFIT SHARING AT IVORYDALE, 


In this connection reference may be made ap- 
propriately to the profit-sharing successfully car- 
ried on by the firm of Proctor & Gamble, makers 
of Ivory soap, at Ivorydale, Ohio, near Cincinnati. 
Reports of the seventeenth semi annual dividend 
meeting, of this year, and of former meetings, 
have been received. Space limits preclude more 
than the mention that addresses were made by Dr. 
Washington Gladden ani Hen. Benj. Butterworth, 
and that the tone and spirit of the meeting was 
evidently one of the utmost sweetness and brother- 
liness. The address of Mr. James N. Gamble on 
the occasion of the sixth meeting, in May, 1890, a 
copy of which is also in hand, set a keynote for 
mutual respect and regard and fairness of dealing 
which could not well fail of its results. In that 
speech Mr. Gamble mentions incidentally that 
profits of $60,C00 had been shared during the two 
and a half years since the experiment was begun. 
Pamphlets concerning the progress of the idea 
doubles; can be obtained by addressing Proctor & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








COMMONPLACE LIVES. 


“ A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
M..kes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms aud the bird that sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lut, 
If the flowers should fail and the - un shine not— 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


SOCIAL LABOR HYMNS. 





Several Useful Collections in Response to Our Re- 
quest of Last Month. 


Our call for social labor hymns and songs seems 
to have struck a resporsive chord in many minds 
and hearts. Since our last issue, we have received 
the results of several atttempts at original effort, 
aud the suggestion of not a few striking lines and 
collections which prove to be valuable sources for 
the compilation which we hope may grow under 
our hand. It is a source of some surprise, indeed, 
to find so many collections, albeit most of them 
small and unpretentious, made with a view of 
supplying just such a need as ours. We had 
hoped to give some selections in this issue, but 
space is available for only a brief mention of some 
of the collections sent to us or referred to by 
interested correspondents: 

“Mansfield House Song Book,” used in the Manstield 


House Pleasant Sunday Afternoun Service. Published for 
private use only. ; 


** The Social Gospelin Song for Religious Services,” edited 
by Walter Walsh, Neweastle-on-Tyne; Andrew Reid, Sons 
& Co., London, Paternoster Row, E. C., 1891, 

“The Labour Church Hymn Book.” Office of the Labor 
Prophet, London, 72 Fleet Street, E. C. Price, 1d, paper; 2d, 
cloth. 

**Machine Room Chants,’”’ by the late Tom Maguire, with 
memorial note by J. Keir Hardie. London, 53 Fleet Street, 
E. C., 1895. 

“ A Song Book for Socialists.’”’ London, William Reeves 
185 Fleet Street, E.C. Price, 1d. 

“Songs for the Sons of God,” by Griffith Dell. Man- 
chester, Labour Press Society, Limited, 57 and 59 Tib Street. 

* Labor Songs,” compiled by Herbert N. Casson. Lynn 
Labor Vress, 153 Oxford Street, Lynn, Mass, 

Several song books of the Salvation Army, containing 
some such hymns as we seek. 

Pending our further publication on this subject, 
we repeat our request for copies of, or references 
to song-books, single hymns, or poems, original 
or discovered, which will suit our purpose. As we 
said, in former reference to this subject, “original 
compositions will be welcome, if their authors 
will send postage for the return of their manu- 
scrip’s and concede our right to publish only such 
as our purpose and space demand.” 








THE MAKING OF MEN. 

As the insect from the rock 

Takes the color of its wing; 
As the boulder from the shock 

Of the ocean’s rhymthie swing 
Makes itself a perfect form, 

Learns a calmer front to raise; 
As the shell, enameled warm 

With the prism’s mystic rays, 
Praises wind and waye that make 

Allits chambers fair and strong; 
As the mighty poets take 

Grief and pain to build their song: 
Even so for every soul, 

Whatsoe’er its lot may be, 
Building, as the heavens roll, 

Something large and strong and free— 
Things that hurt and things that mar 

Shape the man for perfect praise; 
Shoek and strain and ruin are 

Friendlier than the smiling days, 

—Rev. J. W. Chaawick, in The Outlook. 


SOCIAL STUDY CLASSES. 


Interesting Work for the Winter Planned for a 
Grand Rapids Literary Club—Programme for the 
Evanston Class, 

The Sunday School class in the Evanston Con- 
gregational Church, conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
Ballard, to which we have several times referred, 
has a very notable programme of study set 
forth for the winter. In the explanatory circular 
just issued by Mr. Ballard we learn that the class 
“studies Bible truth as revealed in conduct. It 
seeks to understand living issues in the light of 
Christian law. There is but one permanent solu- 
tion of all problems affecting the individual, socie- 
ty, business, politics, and that is the Christian one. 
Christian life implies a zealous desire to develop 
character, both of the individual and of society, in 
loyalty tothe Master. It is, therefore, more logic- 
ally a confession of defect, rather than a profession 
of virtue. The discussions are informal. Each 
one is free to take part or not, as he prefers. The 
class has been favored with instruction from Dr. 
Washington Gladden of Columbus, O., Dr. Josiah 
Strong, of New York City; Dr. Graham Tavlor, 
Dr. J. F. Loba, Prof. J. Scott Clark and others.” 
This class has supported liberally work at the Chi- 
cago Commons, more especially contributing gen- 
erously toward the support of this paper. The 
class meets every Sundiy at 12:10 in the pastor’s 
study. From the programme forthe winter we 
cull these suggestive titles: 

October 11—“ Whosoever shall lose ‘his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 

November 1—Responsibility of citizenship. 

December 13—Early Cliristianity, Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia.”’ 

December 20—Thy Kingdom come, 


December 27—Looking backward, The world’s progress 
toward Christianity in 1896 


{ October, 


January 17—Dr. Barnardo’s work in London. 

January 24—What is faith? 

January 31—shall we give to beggars? ‘The Vision of 
Sir t aunfal.” 

February 7—Browning’s ** Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 

February 144—Manstield House, London. 

m4 bruary 21— Modern Pharisaism, or old enemies in new 
clothes, 

Marceh7—Mendelssohn. The Christian as musician. 

March 21—St. George's Episcopal Church, New York. 

March 28—kEmerson’s Essay on * Success.” 


A GRAND RAPIDS CLASS. 

An exceedingly interesting outline of study is 
that sent us by Miss Emma Field, of Grand Rapids, 
which will be carried out this winter in the La- 
dies’ Literary Club, of that city. The topics are 
highly suggestive, indicating the broad field to be 
covered, The method seems to be that of a series 
of studies or papers by members of the club. 
Dates and subjects: 


oe I4th—Social Science, Its Antiquity, Seope and 
atue, 

October 28th—The Ascent of Man: “ He Setteth the Soli- 
tary in Families.” 

November 1tth—Socialism: ** Who is My Neighbor?” 

November 25th—Dives and Lazarus. Distribution of 
Wealth. 

December 9th—Individual Rights and Responsibilities; 
Interdependence. * Who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” 

January 13th—Industrialism ys. Militarism, Co-opera- 
tion, Governmental Aggression. 

January 27th—Voverty and Her Daughter, Crime.” 

February 'oth—To re-create or to degenerate? 

February 24th —Functions and Limits of Gsovernment. 
Centralization; Civil Servic + and Unwisdom of Pensions, 

March 1l0th—The Attitude of the State Toward Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

March 24th—Nurture vs, Nature. ‘‘As a man purposeth 
in his heart. so he is.” 

April 144th—The Ethical Factor—The highest rule of life. 

April 28th—The Law of Supply and Demand. 

May 12th—The New Philanthropy. 

May 26th—The Duty of Women’s Clubs toward Public 
Questions, 

REFERENCES, 

The Bible, Plato’s * Republic,’’ More’s ‘* Utopia,” Bella- 
my’s * Looking Backward,”’ Dr. Strong’s ** New Era,” Prof. 
Ely’s “Social Asp-cts of Christianity,” Vrof. F. H. Gid- 
ding’s * Theory of Sociology ” and * The Principles of Soci- 
ology,” Lyman Abbott’s * Evolution of Christianity,’ Amos 
G. Warner's, American Cnarities;” Herbert Spencer’s 
“Social Staties,” toynbee’s ** Industrial Revolution,’ 
American Journal of Sociology, Charities Review, CHICA- 
GO COMMONS, reports of National Conference of Cuar.ties 
and Cerrections, (Reference to existing local con litions, 
causes and correctives wiil be ma le wheuever practicable. ) 


PLEA FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN, 


A Principal Feature of the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. 


A valuable conference will be that of charities 
and corrections for the State of Illinois, to be held 
at Springfield, [1l., November 12th and 13th, under 
the auspices of the State Board of Charities. Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, will present “The 
Settlement” on Thursday evening, her address 
being followed by discussion. Prof. Bamberger, 
of the Jewish Manual Training School of Chicago, 
will open the discussion on Friday morning of 
manual training for neglected children, and Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith will make “ A Doctor’s Plea 
to the State in Beha'f of Dependent Children.” 
Other prominent features of the programme will 
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be the addresses, “‘ How Shall We Care for Neg- 
lected and Dependent Children?” by Mrs, Lucy 
L. Flower, Trustee State University; “The Legal 
Status of the Dependent Child,” by Judge Orrin 
N. Carter, of Chicago; “The Provisional Treat- 
ment of the Insane, and the Methods of Securing 
Legal Authority for their Restraint,” by Dr. Sanger 
Brown, Member of the Board of Auxiliary Visitors 
for Cook County; “The Principle of Charity Or- 
ganization in Towns and Villages,” by Rev. Dr. 
C. R. Henderson, University of Chicago; the exhi- 
bition by pupils from State School for Deaf and 
Dumb at Jacksonville. “State Care of the Insane” 
will be the subject of Dr. Clarke Gapen, of Kan- 
kakee, and “The Poor House from a Physician’s 
Point of View,” that of Dr. George F. Mead of 
Pinckneyville; “The County Jail” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Frederick Iloward Wines; “ State 
Care of the Wrong-doer,” by Major McClaughry, 
Pontiac; the discussion of the latter to be opened 
by H. H. Hart, Secretary Minnesota State Board of 
Charities and of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 

A special rate of one fare and a third for the 
round trip is made by the railroads for those at- 
tending the conference. Any inquiries as to the 
programme and discussion of special subjects will 
be answered if addressed to Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
Rockford, Ills. Correspondence regarding rail- 
road tickets, hotels,and boarding places shou!d be 
addressed to George F. Miner, Secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, Springfield, Ils. 


CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 


Jesus does not claim that men in the world to-day 
are physiologically equal. There are the lame and 
halt. Nurare they mentally on an equality. There 
are men to whom one talent was given, and those 
to whom five and ten. Nor does Jesus so far fall 
into the class of nature philosophers as to teach 
that because men are to be brothers they are there- 
fore to be twins. The equality of fraternity does 
not consist in duplication of powers, but in enjoy- 
ment of love. 

According to the new social standard of Jesus 
two men are equal not because they have equal 
claims upon each other, but because they owe 
equal duties to each other. The gospel is not a 
new Declaration of Rights, but a Declaration of 
Duties. As to what equality shall consist in when 
the perfect social order is attained, Jesus gives us 
no clear teaching. But one can hardly doubt it 
would be little different. Men would then be 
brothers and society an all-embracing family, but 
individuality is not to be lost. And individuality is 
synonymous with personal inequalities. — Prof. 
Shailer Mathevs. 


Settlement and Weighborbood. 














CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars; 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted str et electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chieago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illino s: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

* As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people who choose to siake their home 
in that part ofthe great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.” 

Support.—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oceeasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stalments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose posiage. 

Residence—Al]l inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 


OUR SECOND BIRTHDAY. 


Presentation to the Commons. 


The second birthday of Chicago Commons was 
observed on the evening of Monday, October 26, 
with great enjoyment. The first move toward a 
settlement in the Seventeenth waid was taken in 
May, 1894, when Mr. Hegner and other students 
of the Seminary began residence at 124 Erie street, 
boarding in a private house; but the present settle- 
nent residence was formally opened October 21, 
1894, and this was the date celebrated, by a largely 
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attended reception, under the auspices of the 
Womans’ Club and the Girls’ Progressise Club. 
Fully 200 persons were present. Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, president of the Woman’s Club, 
presided. A most interesting programme of music, 
recitations, etc., was presented under the direction 
of Organist Falk, of the Tabernacle Church. ‘The 
united clubs presented to the Settlement a hand- 
some punch-bowl and glasses, the presentation 
speech being made by: Mrs. Reoch, vice-pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Club, and Professor 
Taylor responding. Remarks were made also by 
Mrs. Stevenson and Miss Richardson. Refresh- 
ments were served, and the evening was closed 
with the singing of “ America.” 


CHICAGO COMMONS LIBRARY. 


Increasingly Useful Collection of Books and Other 
Material—The Settlement Reading Koom. 


The library of Chicago Commons is as yet hardly 
more than a nucleus, In the personal libraries of 
the residents are most of the indispensable works, 
literary, scientific and economic, but an effort is 
making to gather a Settlement library, particularly 
of sociological and economic material, that shall 
remain and be available regardless of changes in 
personnel. 

The removal of a partition gives us a large front 
room for library purposes, and our shelf-space as 
yet considerably exceeds necessity. Yet the li- 
brary grows steadily and promises increasing use- 
fulness. To Mr. Henry D. Lloyd and Prof. Richard 
T. Ely we are indebted for complete sets of their 
works, and to Messrs. Ginn & Co. for a consider- 
able number of the more modern classical works 
recently published by them in popular form. 
Another friend has given a full set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, and others have sent in from 
time to time valuable additions, 


SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Especial attention is given to the gathering of 
sociological literature and data. Files of the labor 
reports of the various states, as complete as possi- 
ble, have promptly followed our request to the 
labor commissioners. United States government 
statistical reports are received and filed, and from 
all manner of sources similar works are sought. 
In addition to this, a system of classification is in 
use by means of which is being accumulated and 
rendered easily available a mass of most valuable 
material of the more fragmentary and occasional 
sort—clippings, pampblets, circulars, magazine 
articles, reports, etc., relating to many subjects of 
sociological importance, particularly with reference 
to social and political conditions in Chicago; and 
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a special effort is made to miss no important re- 
port, article or reference relating to the settlement 
movement in general or to any settlement in par- 
ticular. To this collection we cordially invite con 
tributions of all matter likely to be of permanent 
value, 


THE SETTLEMENT READING ROOM, 


By means of the kindly co-operation of several 
friends, especially Mr. W. A. Giles, the exchange 
list of ‘CuicaGco Commons, and the sharing within 
the house of the papers and magazines received 
by individual residents, our reading room is sup- 
plied with a goodly list of American and foreign 
periodicals, which are in constant use by both resi- 
dents and neighbors. We now regularly receive 
upward of sixty periodicals, aside from the dailies, 
the list including: 

Arena, American, American Journal of Sociology, Bulle- 
tin of tue U.S. Labor Bureau, Christian Edueation, Chris- 
tian World (London), Counmer (Lincoln, Neb,), College 
Settlement News (Phila.), Christian Intelligencer, Coast 
Seamen's Journal, Children’s Home Finder, Christian 
Evangelist, Christian Endeaveror, Child Garden, Charities 
Review, Cleveland Citizen, Cosmopolitan, Coming Nation 
(Socialist), Deaconess’ Adyoeate, The Dial, Eight-Hour 
Herald, Economist, Forum, Firebrand (Anarchist), Tne 
Farmer’s Voice, Golden Rule, Hull House Bulletin, Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Magazine, Hartiord Seminary Keview, 
Independent, ** Justice” (London), Kindergarten Mavazine, 
Kingdom, Labour Leader (Londen), “ London,’ Lend-a- 
Hand, Life, Leclaire News, Mavsfield House Mugazine 
(Kast London), MeClure’s, Men (Y. M.C. A.), Mirror (TIL 
State Reformatory), Nation, National Bimetallist, “The 
Nazarene ”* (organ of Minster St. Neighborhood Guild, 
Philadelphia), Oudlook, The People (Sccialist), Puck, Pratt 
Institute Mouthly. Railway Review, Review of Keviews, 
Single Tax Courier, St. Nicholas, Sc. ibner’s, Sovial Gazette 
(Satvation Army. London), aa Advocate, Union 
Signal, War Cry (Salvation Army), Western Laborer, World 
Christian, Youth’s Companiun, Young People’s Weekly, 

To this should be added occasional publications 
of various kinds, and we shall be glad to add others 
contributed ior the benefit of those who use the 


reading room. 
THE BOYS’ LIBRARY. 


In this connection mention should be made of 
the boys’ library, which is now being gathered 
with a view of interesting our boys in good read- 
ing. Good, live, interesting books of fiction, travel, 
adventure, biography and history are especially 
desired for this purpose. It is purposed to open 
this library at least one day a week, after the first of 
November. 


PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


First of the Sunday Meetings at the Commons an 
Unqualified Success. 


Chicago Commons “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons” 
were started with eminent success October 18, and 
it instantly became evident that the occasion would 
fill a real need. The meeting was held in the 
large rear room of the Settlement basement, which, 
with our great flag,a piano lamp,a spreading palm 
and a rug or two, was made as attractive and home- 
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like as the bare whitewashed walls, the low rafters 
and great square posts along the middle would 
permit. The room was filled with a company 
mingling the very persons for whose better ac- 
quaintance the Settlement chiefly exists; the busy 
men and women of the neighborbood, and a num- 
ber of interested visitors from more distant parts 
of the city and suburbs. 

Prof. W. B. Chamberlain, of Chicago Seminary, 
had charge of the music, and brought with him an 
orchestra from Oak Park, whose music afforded 
great enjoyment. The programme opened with a 
“Pontitical March,” by Gounod; other instrumental 
selections were the familiar “ Traumerei” of Schu- 
mann, ‘cello and trombone solos, the Intermezzo 
from “Cavalieria Rusticana,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Priests’ March.” Professor Chamberlain sang two 
solos by Gounod, “ Adore and be Still” and, with an 
original ’cello obligato, “ Nazareth.” His remarks 
upon “ Music as a Socializipg Force” were brief but 
deeply thoughtful and effective. Professor Taylor 
spoke of the possibilities of the Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon, and the Twenty-third Psalm was read. 
Few who were present will forget the Moment of 
Silence in which each solemnly communed as best 
he would with that which to him was highest, 
and the Lord’s Prayer was joined by all with 
unusual reverence and accord. 

The second occasion was honored by the pres- 
ence of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, who 
spoke of “The Social Conscience,” recounting 
many evidences of the progress of social ideals in 
Europe, observed during her recent European 
journey. Mr. E.S. Osgood of the Seminary and 
Miss Taylor of the Commons played most accept- 
ably upon the violin and piano, respectively. 

As we go to press we are anticipa'ing the third 
of the Sunday meetings, when Dr. Philip W. Ayres 
is to speak on “ Friendship.” 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


Hull House's Generous Offer to Co-operate in the 
Conferences. 





Everything thing seems conspiring to prosper 
the plans for the Chicago Commons School of 
Social Economics. With especial gratification we 
announce the kindly offer of co-operation on the 
part of Hull House, through Miss Jane Addams, 
an offer which we have been prompt to accept. 
As a result a part of the sessions of tiie conference 
will be held in the Hull House gymnasium, es- 
pecially those at which are expected larger audi- 
ences than the Commons residence will accom- 
modate, 

We hope to be able to announce in the next 
issue a substantially complete programme for the 
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sessions but for this time must content ourselves 
with repeating what we have said already regard- 
ing the purpose and subject of the conference; 
that it will be held in the second week of Decem- 
ber—7th to 12th,—and that the subject of discus- 
sion is to be “Social Reconstruction,” with a par- 
ticular bearing upon the question whether the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount afford, 
after all, a sufficient basis for the constitution of 
rational civilized society. 

We expect to be assisted by representatives of 
many schools of social philosophy and reform, 
among them Dr. Washington Gladden, Mr. Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, Miss Jane Addams, Mr. Ernest 
Howard Crosby, of New York City, who will pre- 
sent the view of Tolstoi; and others of similar seri- 


ousness of mind, with whom correspondence is yet 
in progress. 


These sessions will be open to the public, and 
we cordially invite to them all persons of whatever 
shade of opinion who seriously desire to aid in the 
uplift or upgrowth of human society. 





COMMONS NOTES. 


—wWe are still receiving files of magazines, but have to 
tile them away urtil by some means we can get them bound. 


——Mrs, Thaddeus P. Stanwood of Evanston, addressed 
the Woman’s Club at a recent meeting, speaking of the 
work of the Evanston Club. 


—Mr. Benjamin Vartsibidian, a native Armenian stu- 
dent at the Seminary, and resident of the settlement, 
recently addressed the Girls’ Progressive and Woman’s 
Clubs most thrillingly on the subject of the Armenian 
massacres, 


——The boys’ work begins in real earnest for the winter 
on Friday evening, October 30. Young people of the Evan- 
ston Congregational Chureh arranged an entertainment. 
The same young people are interesting themselves effect- 
ively in the boys’ library project. 


—The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, of the 
Tabernacle Church, are holding two meetings a week at the 
Commons at present, one of them, on Monday evening, 
being devoted to gymnastics under the direction of 
Mr. Guild, gy munasian director at the seminary. 


— The Children’s Chorus begins the winter with every 
prospect of interest and good work. Miss Marie Hofer is 
again in charge, and already has nearly 200 children under 
instruction every Thursday afternoon. Grown people of 
the neighborhood are added to the adult chorus every 
Thursday evening. They are learning the best chorai 
music in the best way. 


On a voyage round the world, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing savage life in all conceivable con- 
ditions of savage degradation, and in this experi- 
ence of mine | found nothing more degrading, 
nothing so helpless, nothing nearly so intolerably 
dull and miserable, as the life I had left behind in 
the East End of London. If the alternative were 
presented to me to choose the life of one of those 
people in the East End, or that of a savage, I would 
distinctly choose the latter.— Prof. T. H. Hucley. 
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E desire to call attention to the first issue of 
the proposed series of Chicago Commons 
Leaflets, advertised elsewhere. In this series we 
plan to issue from time to time short articles, 
bibliographies, etc., of a sociological character, ap- 
pearing in our columns, likely to be useful or in- 
spiring in settlements and similar work. The 
price in every case will be as near as possible to 
the bare co.t of publication and postage. 


THE FURPOSE OF THiS PAPER. 


The reception accorded to this paper by all 
classes exceeds in cordiality our most hopeful 
expectations, and corroborates the belief with 
which we began the publication, that there was a 
field and a demand. We feel that it is timely to 
say a word in explanation of our purpose and 
scope. It should be understood that while our 
allegiance is chiefly to the Settlement whose name 
we bear, and whose interests we desire especially 
to subserve, and while we devote ourselves partic- 
ularly to the general improvement of industrial 
conditions in the “river wards” of Chicago, we 
stand for and desire to report, as fully as may be, 


the settlement movement in general. Most of all 
are we anxious to encourage and reflect the pro- 
gress of the social principles of justice and broth- 
hood among men. With this in view we have 
interested ourselves in all efforts to understand 
social conditions or to raise and extend social ideals. 
To all persons, in all countries, interested in these 
things we look for the support and continued ex- 


tension of the circulation of Caicaco Commons, 


With an idea of affording opportunity for our 
friends to render help we make the clubbing pro 
positions to be found on page 2 of cover, to which 
we refer our readers, and unhesitatingly ask the 
aid of all friends in the encouragement and im- 
provement of the paper. 


CN EQUANIMITY. 


By the time this page reaches many of our readers 
the great question of the political campaign will 
have been settled, so far as the election is concerned. 
In either case a vast number of honest men will be 
disappointed, and in the minds of many there will 
be great anxiety lest the vote of the people involve 
a mighty injury to the nation’s ultimate prosperity 
and to the cause of popular government. We feel 
it to be timely under these circumstances to recall, 
to all who feel thus, their faith in God and in their 
fellow men; to say as we said before, that it is im- 
possible that vast masses of men are either dishon- 
est in motive or altogether deceived in mind. Let 
us all possess our souls in peace and equanimity, 
knowing well that whatever the temporary fate of 
well-loved men or sacred causes, the Right and the 
Truth will triumph in the end. The man whose 
confidence in the ultimate sanity of the universe 
has thus far been corroborated by the progress of 
mankind, will be false to both experience and faith 
if, in what seems never so serious a blow to cher- 
ished beliefs and institutions, he sees aught buta 
more or less trivial incident in the march of man 
toward Righteousness and Justice. 


PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


With unmixed gratification we announce the 
successful inauguration of the “ Chicago Commons 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon,” and the hearty re- 
sponse accorded by the very people who it was 
hoped would enjoy the occasion. Ever since the 
opening of the Settlement it has been our wish to 
find just the right use for our building during 
Sunday afternoon. More than that, we have al- 
ways wanted by some means to minister to the 
deeper spiritual needs of the vast population of 
busy men and women surrounding us. In the 
Tuesday evening meeting economic and industrial 
questions of vital importance are discussed, some 
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times with considerable heat; in the meetings of 
the Seventeeth Ward Council of the Civic Federa- 
tion the battle for good government is planned and 
waged; the Woman’s Club affords for the women 
opportunity for interesting co-operation in valuable 
study and good work. But nowhere has there 
been an occasion for the quiet gathering of men 
and women seeking refuge from the cares of daily 
life, from toil and worry and temptation; for 
thoughtful and reverent meditation upon the deep 
things of life. Nowhere has there been an oppor- 
tunity for the emphasis upon the unity and sanct- 
ity of the family life which we feel to be in these 
days necessary. 

Such an occasion we have sought to offer in the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. It will not be a place 
ora time for sectarian proselyting, or for the pro- 
mulgation of doctrines or theories concerning 
which men differ. Music, that tremendous social- 
izing force, under whose mysterious sway hearts 
melt together and aspirations ascend in common 
uplift of soul, will be predominant, and the very 
brief, informal heart-talks, for which we will in- 
vite the best and largest-souled men and women 
available to us, will treat of the deep and truly re- 
ligious things which all men have and hold, the 
solidarity of the race, the common human interests 
of all nations and all souls. To these occasions we 
cordially invite all men and women interested in 
the welfare of humanity. 


HATEVER the result of the present cam- 
paign, one thing is mightily sure: Nothing 
now can keep the American people from thought 
and action in the field of economics. The prob- 
lems of the future are industrial, and the American 
democracy is not only eager but able to cope with 
them. The people have entered the field of 
economic study and discussion To stray. It will 
be more and more difficult to deceive, to browbeat 
or to betray the people. And it is legitimate occa- 
sion for unmitigated thankfulness. 
a 
ITH much satisfaction we report the com- 
pletion by CutcaGo ComMoys of its second 
year of existence as a settlement. The two years 
have been full and busy ones, and the results cer- 
tainly seem to justify every expenditure of money 
and time and effort. We enter upon the third 


year with courage and increased hope of doing 
really helpful service. 


+ 
ANY unavoidable causes have delayed this 


issue of Curcaco Commons. We _ offer 
apologies and ask for leniency of judgment. 





FROM SERFDOM TO WAGES. 


Second Study of the Progress and Social 
Condition of Labor. 


WAY-MARKS, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, BIO- 
GRAPHICAL 


Contrast of the Status of Serf and Wage Earner— 
Causes of the Change—References to Available 
Literature. 


{CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. ] 


“The brilliant though chequered career of trades 
unions” is declared by Prof. Alfred Marshall, of 
Cambridge University, England, the greatest of 
contemporary political economists, to be “ more 
full of interest and instruction than almost any- 
thing else in English history.” His high estimate 
upon the historical study of Trade Unionism is 
equally applicable to that of the broader move- 
ment of labor through the past six hundred years 
of English and American history, the outline 
sketch of which is the subject of this second study. 
Chequered indeed has its history been, with a class 
selfishness as abhorrent as that of any individual, 
yet also with as humane an unselfishness as gilds 
the progress of altruism. Chequered with strikes 
and violence? Yes, but also with the heroism of 
as sublime a patience, as brave a self-sacrifice, as 
serene a faith and as divine a hope as have glori- 
fied the Book of Martyrs. Chequered, be it sadly 
admitted, with cruel contempt of personal liberty 
and the awful injustice of the mob, but, be it not 
denied, with a consciousness of and conscience for 
justice, justifying its claim to be one of the pro- 
foundest ethical and religious movements passing 
through the nineteenth century into the twentieth. 

The master motive and final goal of this move- 
ment of common life for the emancipation of labor 
is, and ever has been, however unconsciously, in- 
dustrial democracy. 


SLAVERY AND SERFDOM. 


The slave labor of antiquity and the serf labor 
of the middle ages constitute the background for 
the story of the rise of the modern laborer. The 
glamour shed over antiquity by the literary study 
and hero worship of the classics, has obscured 
from sight the common life of the twelve slaves 
upon whose burden-bent backs every Greek or 
Roman freeman stood. The pathetic story of “The 
Ancient Lowly ” has never yet been told. What 
data there may be awaiting some new Gibbon, 
whose birthright it will be to depict the life and 
labor of the people of antiquity, is indicated in the 
curious and laborious compilation, under the above 
title, which C. Osborne Ward, translator and libra- 
rian of the United States Department of Labor, at 








Washington, has gleaned for “A history of the 
ancient working people from the earliest known 
period to the adoption of Christianity by Constan- 
tine.” 


“GOOD OLD TIMES” AND BETTER NEW ONES. 


To understand the evolution of the better social 
conditions of labor, it is necessary on the one hand 
to contrast those of the medieval serf with the an- 
cient slave, and on the other to compare the stand- 
ard of the modern wage-earner’s life with the status 
of the serf. The contrasts above suggested are far 
more favorable to the serf than to the average 
modern wage earner. For, while labor suffered no 
such loss of all dignity and freedom under serfdom 
as under slavery, vet the gains of the wage system 
have never wholly compensated the wage-earners 
for some things they lost in ceasing to be serfs. The 
“cash nexus,” against which Thomas Carlyle ful- 
minated the lightning of his “ Past and Present,” 
has in many respects been a sorry substitute for 
the more personal bond between lord and serf, 
however necessary the substitution is proving to be 
to the higher interdependent union which is being 
painfully evolved. But, if anyone is disposed to 
prefer “the good old times” to our present condi- 
tions, as upon the whole so far better than what we 
know to be bad enough, let him read Jessopp’s de- 
scription of “An English Village Six Hundred 
Years Ago,” and then answer the author’s ques- 
tions, “ Should we like to change with those fore- 
fathers of ours? Were the former times better 
than these? Has the world grown worse as it has 
grown o'der?” Far as the social conditions of our 
labor are from what they oughtto be and will be, the 
simple facts of the contrast compel acquiesence in 
the author's conclusion, that they “were living a 
life hugely below the level of yours. They were 
more wretched in their poverty; they were incom- 
parably less prosperous in their prosperity; they 
were woise clad, worse fed, worse housed, worse 
taught, worse tended, worse governed.” 


REFERENCES*—* The Ancient Lowly,” C. O.Ward, 
Washington, D. C.; “Gesta Christi,” C. L. Brace, 
A. C. Arm-trong & Co., Chap. 5, 6, 9, 21; “ English 
Economic History,” W. J. Ashley, Putnam, 2 vols.; 
“ Outlines of English Industrial History,” Cunning- 
ham, Macmillan, pages 1 to 68; “ Industrial History 
of England,” Gibbius, Methuen, pages 1 to 39. 


CAUSES OF THE CHANGE, 

Three classes of causes wrought the change from 
the serfdom of feudalism to the wages system of 
our individualistic era. 

Ist—economic forces were silently and grad. 
ually at work, in the leasing of the manor lands to 
the serf, who thereby became a tenant-farmer, 
with a looser bond of personal dependence upon 


* For full Bibliography, with prices and publishers see 
September issue of CHICAGO COMMONS, 
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his lord; in the commutation of personal ser 
vice for money,and manumission by purchase, 
and in the principle of competition introduced 
by the lord’s acceptance of a part of the wages 
earned elsewhere by his serfin lieu of personal 
service. 

2d.—The disturbance of life and labor in 1348 by 
the pestilence of “The Black Death,” which in 
two or three years cost England, as it had Europe, 
the lo:s of from one-third to one-half of its popu- 
lation. While the harvests were rotting for the 
lack of reapers, labor, for the tirst time, really 
competed for wages in the open market of the 
world. Masters lost their men, serfs were loosed 
from the soil, landless men became “tramps.” 
Opinions differ as to the economic influence of the 
“Black Death,” Thorold Rogers magnifying, and 
Ashley minimizing, its effects upon the industrial 
transition. 

REFERENCES— “The Black Death,” J. F. C. 
Hecker, No. 67 in the Humboldt Library; “ Short 
History of the English People,” J. R. Green, page 
262; * Economic Interpretation of History,” Rogers, 
pages 29, 30; “ English Economic History,,” Ashley, 
vol. 2, page 264. 

THE PEASANT PIONEERS. 

Personal influences constitute the third class of 
causes which wrought emancipation from serfdom. 
The personal luxury of the lords, enhancing their 
demand for money above their claims for services, 
tended toward the liberty of labor. The serfs’ 
growing personal independence of their lords, and 
interdependence upon each other, gave being to 
the spirit of social revolt for the first time in En- 
glish history. In the first concerted movement of 
the working world, called “ The Peasant’s Revolt ” 
(1381), labor came to self consciousness, found its 
voice in the song of a poor poet, heard its consci 
ence in the preaching of “the proud, mad priest of 
Kent,” and followed its first great leader into the 
field of public action, in what was the first great 
“strike” in English history. William Langland’s 
“Piers the Plowman” is the first and almost the 
only great labor song in English literature. “On 
the eve of a great struggle between wealth and 
labor,” the historian Green declares, “ Langland 
stands alone in his fairness to both, in his shrewd 
political and religious common sense.” The gospel 
which “ Long Will” thus sang between the lines of 
clashing classes John Ball carried into the rapidly as- 
sembling camp of labor. Wyclif’s bold, clear declar- 
ation of the rights of man had struck the key note of 
this poet’s song, and gave the text for this preacher’s 
rough and homely sermons. “ Mad, as the land 
owners called him, it was in the preaching of John 
Ball,” Mr. Green aflirms, “that England first list- 
ened to the knell of feudalism and the declaration 
of the rights of man.” 

That “knel),” as it resounded over all Europe, 
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had the same religious tone as in England. On the 
banners of the marching peasantry, in the valley 
of the Rhine, a serf kneeled before the crucified 
Christ, with the demand of “nothing but God’s 
justice.” The Schwabian peasants protested that 
they should not be held as serfs, “seeing that 
Ch ist hath bought us and redeemed us with His 
blood; we would have God as our Lord and know 
our brother in our neighbor; we would willingly 
obey our chosen rulers, but we have no doubt but 
they, as true and good Christians, will willingly 
free us from serfdom or prove to us from the gos- 
pel that we are serfs.” 


THE FIRST STRIKE. 

The man of action was sure to follow such sing- 
ing and preaching, and was equally sure to be fol- 
lowed. The blow which John Tyler struck at the 
head of the tax-gatherer, who threatened his little 
daughter’s virtue, rang round the English peasant 
world. Soon a hundred thousand men, headed by 
Wat Tyler, m:rched on London to demand of 
King Richard their rights in these immortal words 
of English liberty: “We will that you make us 
free, our heirs and our land, and that we be no 
more bond, nor so reputed.” Whatever may be 
thought of the character of this peasant revolt, and 
of its effect upon industrial emancipation, the rea- 
sonableness of its demand and the patient trust 
fulness of its peasants in their king, is in strong 
contrast with the perfidy and frightful severity 
with which the “pardoned” and pacitied people 
were persecuted and remanded to the serfdom from 
which the very stars in their courses were fighting 
to set them free. 

When we come to study the development of 
English labor legislation we will need to remind 
ourselves of the fact which must be stated here, 
that, despite the enactment of the Statute of La- 
borers in 1350, and the long succession of acts re- 
enforcing its terrible penalties against those who 
received or gave wages higher than obtained before 
the pestilence, the prozress of the working classes 
toward industrial freedom and economic independ - 
ence, went steadily forward. The Golden Age of 
the English laborer, in which his rate of wages 
bore a better comparison to the cost of living 
than ever before or since, was reached in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. In 1601 there began to be real- 
ized the effect of the debasement of currency, the 
destruction of the craft gilds, the enclosure of 
common land by private ownership and the contis- 
cation of church funds, which reduced the English 
yeomen and craftsmen alike to abject poverty. By 
the substitution of charity for justice in the enact- 
ment of the Poor Laws, English free labor was 
degraded from the sorrows of poverty to the shame 
of pauperism. The dole of the poor rate met the 


deficit between the week's wage and the worker’s 
subsistence. The two centuries of silent suffering 
which followed are monumental to the patience of 
the people’s poor. 

REFERENCES—Ashley’s “ Economic History,” vol. 
2, chapters 4 and 5; Brace’s “ Gesta Christi,” chap- 
ter 21; Green's “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” pages 263-275; Gibbins’ “ Industrial History 
of England,” pages 40-75, and “English Social 
Reformers,” pages 1 to 64; Cunningham’s “ Out- 
lines of English Industrial History,” pages 78 to 
106; “The Rise of the Modern Laborer,” by Prof. 
E. J. James, ‘in “The Labor Movement, the 
Problem of To-day,” edited by George McNeil ; 
“The Dream of John Ball,” William Morris, Hum- 
boldt Library No. 5. 


STATUS TO BE TESTED BY STANDARD. 

Hovering over the sinking status of the working 
masses was the rising ideal of the standard of a hu- 
man life. Wyclif’s “ Kingdom of God,” Sir Thomas 
More’s “ Utopia,” Erasmus’ “ Christian Prince,” 
appealed to the imagination with their ideal com 
monwealths. The test by which the social status 
must, more and more, be found wanting or tenable. 
is its contrast or comparison with what ought and 
may be the ethical, not to say Christian, standard 
of laboring life. Not merely by how much better 
the social condition of labor is than it once was, 
but also by how much worse it is than it ought to 
be, are the discontent of some and the aspiration 
of allto be judged. Further effort to strike this 
balance must await our next study of the “ Indus- 
trial Revolution of the XVIII Century.” 


Did you ever sit down and sum up the cost of an 
arrest for an ordinary case of street brawling or 
drunkenness—the salaries of the police, the cost of 
patrol wagons, station houses, police courts, prison 
board and trial?) Experience proves it is cheaper, 
wiser and more prudent to rescue the children ere 
evil habits have become crystallized into evil char- 


* acter, and ere an inherited tendency strengthened 


by evil surroundings launches forth upon the world 
a multitude of helpless paupers, hopeless criminals 
or degraded protligates, each and all of whom shall 
become sources of contamiuation to others, and so 
pats on to generations yet unborn the taint of 
pauperism, crime and vice.—T’he Nazarene, Philu. 


Men may not know how fruits grow, but they do 
know that they cannot grow in five minutes. Some 
lives have not even a stalk on which fruits could 
hang, even if they did grow in five minutes. Some 
have never planted one sound seed of joy in all 
their lives; and others who may have planted a 
germ or two have lived so little in sunshine that 
they never could come to maturity.— Drummond. 


We are rapidly getting to feel that no one can 
lay his head on his pillow at peace with himself 
who is not giving of his time and his sustenance to 
diminish the number of the outcasts of society, 
and to increase the number of those who can earn 
a reasonable income and have the opportunity of 
living, if they will it, a noble life.— Alfred Marshall. 
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THE RESIDENT. 

The Resident is the essential factor in a settlement, 
but he is in no sense a chief officer. His influence is 
that of a friend. After he has seen a family through 
trials and joys, he becomes indeed a neighbor, and 
is given the right to help toward a higher life. 
This is why a settlement made up of residents has 
® power that casual visitors or workers coming in 
from another side of life do not have. . . . . . « 
The neighborhood residents hold different religious 
and social creeds, but they unite in a belief that no 
class or neighborhood can live to itself, and that 
unless we love our brother whom we have seen we 
cannot love God whom we have not seen. There is 
also a hope among them that in some unconven- 
tional way the religious feeling may be crystallized 
into a form that will recognize that the life of 
Christ, if sincerely followed, will lead to social jus- 
tice and political purity. For the Kingdom of 
Heaven within will prove itself in making a King- 
dom of Heaven without.— University of Chicago Set- 
tlement Circular, 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Make channels for the streams of love. 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 
But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 
The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have: 
Such is the law of love. 
R.C. Trench, 


SETTLEMENT FEDERATION. 


Largest Meeting of the Affiliated Settlements of 
Chicago.—The Question of Relief.—Miss Addams’s 
Foreign Trip. 


The most largely attended meeting in the history 
of the Federation of Chicago Settlements was held 
at Chicago Commons on Saturday evening, October 
17, and was in some respects the best meeting yet 
neld. About seventy-five persons represented all 
but one of the city settlements. The Kirkland Settle- 
ment appeared for the first time. The principal 
topic of discussion was the certainty that there will 
be great need of material relief in Chicago during 
the coming winter. It was manifest that to all the 
Settlements have come evidences of an approach- 
ing season of unparalleled distress, and there was 
an earnest discussion of ways and means. No final 
decision was reached as to the method of co-opera- 
tion, and the matter is still under advisement. 

Mr. Galwey, of the Clybourn Avenue Settle- 
ment, presented the report of the music commit- 
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tee, and in accordance with its recommendations 
was made secretary of the committee, which will 
seek to encourage co-operation among the settle- 
ments in the way of music. It is proposed, for 
instance, to plan for a union of the settlement 
choruses, to give one or more general concerts; for 
a registration and more or less sharing of the 
musical assistance available for entertainments ; 
in short, for the highest possible degree of united 
effort in this direction. 

The feature of the evening was Miss Jane Ad- 
dams’s account of her recent visitation of the for- 
eign settlements, and her study of the Labor Move- 
ment abroad. In her own graphic way she de- 
scribed the differing characteristics of the various 
settlements —Toynbee with its educational im- 
pulse, Mansfield and its intimate alliance with the 
Labor Movement, Oxford and its high church affil- 
iations, Sussex and its work for the reclaiming and 
upbuilding of child life,and so on through the 
list. The Labor Movement in England was shown 
to be in many respects apparently far in advance 
of that in America; under better leadership, more 
powerful, and ready to follow up its progress thus 
far with further steps toward ideals. Miss Addams 
also touched briefly upon her interesting visit to 
Count Lyof Tolstoi, in Russia. 

A subsequent special meeting of the Federation 
was held to act upon the matter of relief, and as a 
result the question of a feasible plan of action is 
in the hands of a committee. 


LONDON SETTLEMENTS. 


Groups of Workers in Various Parts of the English 
Metropolis. 


We have received many inquiries from persons 
intending to visit London, concerning social settle- 
ments in that city, says the Outlook. A few words 
may be helpful to them and to others. The most 
prominent social settlements in London are Toynbee 
Hall, Oxford House, Mansfield House, and Brown- 
ing Hall. This is by no means a complete list, but 
it contains the ones which probably will be the 
most interesting to tourists. All except Browning 
Hall are in East London, and easily found from the 
directories. Toynbee Hall was the first of the 
settlements, but its work has somewhat changed. 
It is now a kind of university in the East End. It 
appea!s more largely to the better class of the 
poor, especially to those who aspire to knowledge 
and are desirous of rising. It is doing a valuable 
work, but does not largely reach the laboring and 
outcast classes. Oxford House is located at Beth- 
nal Green, and represents the High Church party 
of the Establishment. Its head worker is the 
Rev. Mr. Ingraham, and he is surely an enthusiast 
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in his mission. This settlement has established 
many clubs. Ina certain way it reaches the labor- 
ing people; but more in providing them with 
amusement and pleasant and agreeable surround- 
ings than in otherwise influencing their life. It is 
quite as worthy of study as Toynbee Ifall. 

To our mind more interesting still is Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, located in the vicinity of 
the Victoria Docks. Mr. Percy Alden is the head 
worker. This settlement has two departments 
one for men and one for women. Of the latter 
Miss Cheetham is the head worker. More than 
any other settlement, this reaches the lower strata 
of the laboring classes. It is peculiar in the hold 
it has upon men, and no one of all the settlements 
in London better repays careful study. The meet- 
ing which is held on Sunday evening for the dis- 
cussion of current events in their ethical relations 
is especially worth visiting. 

The latest of the prominent settlements in Lon 
don is Browning Hall, of which Rev. F. Herbert 
Stead, a younger brother of Mr. W. T. Stead, is the 
head worker. Mr.and Mrs. Stead are peculiarly 
bright and able people. Few are more cultured, 
and few represent in themselves a finer type of 
life. Their settlement is in South London, in the 
midst of what Mr. Charles Booth has proved to be 
even more desolate than the East. Before entering 
this field Mr. Stead had been a pastor in Leicester, 
and for some years had edited the /ndependent. 
From what we know of the workers we should say 
that Toynbee Hall should be studied as an educa- 
tional center among the poor; Oxford House for 
its men’s amusement clubs; Mansfield House as 
the one which is doing most to reach and ennoble 
the laboring men, and to relieve present distress ; 
and Browning Hall as the one where there is prob- 
ably the most intelligent and wise study of the 
mapy phases of the social problem. 

Of the other settlements we will mention only 
that at Bermondsey, under the patronage of the 
English Wesleyans. This is also said to be doing 
an excellent work, but with it we are not person- 
ally familiar. Visitors are cordially welcomed at 
the various houses, but perhaps it ought to be said 
that care should be taken not to impose too much 
on the courtesy of the workers. There is danger, 
as the number of Americans interested in such 
studies increases, that their presence, instead of 
being a help, may become a burden on the hos- 
pitab!e and always courteous residents. 


CHICAGO COMMONS LEAFLETS. The article in 
the July issue of CH1cAGO COMMONS reprinted from the 
Chicago Advance, entitled * Foreign Missions at Home,” and 
sugge-ting the points of resemblance in scope and method 
between th> settlements and the foreign missionary stations, 
has been issued as No. 1 in a proposed series of “Chicago 
Commons Leaflets ” It is a folder convenient for enclosure 
in a letter, and better than any other single arti le we 
know of, explains the Settlement idea from this point of 
view. This leaflet may be obtained in any quantity at the 
rate of 10 for 5 cents, postage prepaid. 
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MINSTER STREET CUILD 


Interesting Story of the Origin of a Philadelphix 
Settlement Work. 


No more interesting or valuable work of the set- 
tlement sort is carried on in this country than the 
quiet work of the Minster Street Neighborhood 
Guild at 618 Minster street, Philadelphia. Its 
sweet-toned little periodical publication, 7'he Na- 
zurene, gives this month, in reply to inquiries, an 
account of its origin. The italics in the selection 
below are our own. They emphasize the peculiar 
fact in the history of the Minster street work: 

The originator is a college man and a graduate of two 
theological seminaries. Another member of the family is a 
graduate of the Normal School and another of the High 
School. Several years ago the originator [Rev. Chas. S. 
Daniel] wrote a book, “Ai,” which I send you, and after- 
wards began this work on some such lines as are indicated 
in the book, The book is not a history of the work, as it 
antedated this work. 

It differs from a college, settlement in having a family 
instead of single persons as residents. The father votes 
down evils as well as talksagaiust them. There are chil- 
dren and the normal life of a family is maintained. We 
believe a community ought so to be sweetened as to make 
family life tolerable. Every corner of a city ought to bea 
fit place for a refixed and educated family to live in, in, 
brotherhood with their neighbors, else there is something 
radically wrong with our civilization. It is not the camping 
ground for brave soldiers, who nevertheless expect soon to 


be relieved from duty, nor is it a hotel for bohemian philos- 
ophers. 


Every settlement worker, by the way, ought to 
read Mr. Daniel’s book, “Ai,” which is one of the 
cleverest, most far-reaching social studies in fiction 
form within our knowledge. 


WEEKLY SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


Feature of Work at the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement. ; 

The weekly Sunday concert is, for other settle- 
ments, the most suggestive feature of the 24-page 
pamphlet just issued by the University of Chicago 
settlement. Programmes both sacred and secular 
are presented, ranging from folk-song to oratorio, 
and the best work of the masters; for instance: 

Composers’ Days.—Jolin Sebastian Bach. Ist 
programme: His life, vocal and piano selections. 
2d programme: The Fugue, with illustrations; 
“Chorale Vorspiel,” ‘“ Vater Unses,” Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor. WAGNER PROGRAMME: Story 
of Neibelungen Ring, with illustrations from “The 
Walkiire.” FouK-Sona PROGRAMME: Russian 
Music, Irish Songs, Negro Melodies. 

In addition to the usual catalogue of clubs, 
classes, and other institutional features, the little 
pamphlet contains some unusually fine reflections 
upon various things touching settlement life and 
work, for which space is not at hand. “The Sa- 
loon,” says the introduction, for instance “is really 
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the clubhouse of the working men. At its hos- 
pitable tables ideas are exchanged, business 
transacted, Americanism interpreted, and _poli- 
ticians trained. The women and children have no 
common meeting place, lacking even such a social 
center as the saloon. The settlement, accordingly, 
stands in the community as a Neighborhood 
House, a social meeting-place, where the families 
become known to each other and are associated 
together for the good of the whole neighborhood.” 


KINCSLEY HOUSE, PITTSBURCH. 


Valuable Papers on the Settlement Idea included in 


the Annual Report. 


Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, Pa., issues its third 
annual report, and shows much occasion for con- 
gratulation. Six residents and about forty non- 
resident workers are listed. The various depart- 
ments of work are interestingly described. The re- 
port includes two papers which are especially 
valuable additions to the literature of social set- 
tlements. Both are by Very Rev. George Hodges, 
D.D., dean of the Episcopal divinity school at 
Cambridge, Mass. Dean Hoiges was the founder 
of Kingsley House, and his little eight-page 
pamphlet, “What Kingsley House is For,” is a 
strong paper. The other paper, bound in as an 
appendix to the report, is the substance of Dean 
Hodges’ remarkable address on “Religion in the 
Settlement,” delivered at the National Conference 
of Charities aud Correction at Grand Rapids in 
June. We presume that copies may be obtained 
upon application. 


HULL HOUSE WORK. 


The importance and diversity of the con- 
tribution of Hull House to the life of its neigh- 
borhood needs no better evidence than in the 
issue of the Bulletin of the Settlement, dated 
October 15, 1896. A rich and varied list of pub- 
lic enteriainments is announced, including Tues- 
day evening lectures, Sunday afternoon concerts 
and entertainments in the gymnasium. The 
advanced, secondiry and primary classes are of 
wide scope and evidence an eager request for edu- 
cational advantages. In the list of clubsand socie- 
ties meeting at Hull House is further indication of 
the Settlement’s occupancy of an enviable place in 
the life of its community. The review of the sum- 
mer’s work shows that a great deal of out-of-door 
benefit has been given. The next issue of the 
Bulletin will appear in December. Copies can be 
obtained by addressing, with postage, Hull House, 
335 South Halsted street, Chicago. 





SETTLEMENT JOTTINGS. 


—tThe successful vacation school carried on during the 
summer by the Northwestern University Settlement (Chi- 
cago) is reported by Mrs. Mary E. Sly, the head worker, in 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate. The most hardened 
skeptic on the subject surely would be converted by this 
interesting story to belief in vacation schools and their 
blessing to the children in keeping them off the streets dur- 
ing the iong vacation. 

—"Ben Adhem House” is one of the newer settle- 
ments, reported as having been established at 24 Mall street 
in the Roxbury district of Boston. We have reports from 
several other new settlements, including Bowen House, at 
430 First street, and the University Settlement at 908 North 
Eighth street, Lincoln, Nebraska, each with two residents 
as a beginning. We hope to describe their work more fully 
in a future issue. 


CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS. 
Directory of Addresses and Visiting Days. 


Nore.—Where a“ Visitors’ Day” is mentioned, it indi- 
cates the day when the residents make an especial effort 
to be at home to receive callers, but the Settlements wel- 
come Visitors at any time. 





Hull House, 335 South Halsted street, southwest corner of 
West Polk street. Opened September, 1889. Saturday. 








Northwestern University Settlement, 252 West Chicago 
avenue, Opened 1891. Mondays. 


Clybourn Avenue Settlement, 279 Clybourn avenue. 
Opened 1892. 





Maxwell Street Settlement, 185 West 13th street. Opened 
November, 1893, Tuesday, Saturday or Sunday after- 
noon, 





University of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ashland ave- 
nue, Opened January, 18%. The head resident is at 
home Thursday afternoon. 











Epworth House, 49 Pearce street. Opened March, 1894. 
Wednesday. 





Chicago Commons, 140 North Union street (at Milwaukee 
avenue), Opened October, 1894. Tuesday. 


Medical Missionary College Settlement, 744 Forty- 
seventh street. Opened June, 1895. 

Helen Heath Setulement, 869 Thirty-third court, Opened 
October, 1895. Wednesday. 


Elm Street Settlement, 8) Elm street. Opened Novem- 
ber, 1895, 





Kirkland Settlement, 334 Indiana street. Opened 1896, 

Monday. 

I myself having reached the other shore, help 
others to cross the stream; I myself having at- 
tained salvation, am a saviour of others; being 
comforted, I comfort others and lead them to the 
place of refuge.—Luddha, 
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ENOUCH. 


I will not ask my neighbor of his creed; 

Nor what he deems of doctrine old or new; 
Nor what rites his honest soul may need 

To worship God—the only wise and true; 
Nor what he thinks of the anointed Christ; 
Nor with what baptism he has been baptized. 


I ask not what temptations have beset 

His human heart, now self-debased and sore; 
Nor by what wayside well the Lord he inet; 

Nor where was uttered, ** Go and sin no more.” 
Between his soul and God that business lies; 
Not mine to cavil, question, or despise. 

I ask not by which name, among the rest 

That Christians go by, he is named or known; 
Whether his faith has ever been * professed,” 

Or whether proven by his deeds alone; 

So there be Christhood in him, all is well; 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell. 
If grace and patience in his actions speak, 

Or fall iu words of kindness from his tongue, 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 

And heal the heart by sorrow rent and wrung; 
If he give good for ill, and love for hate— 
Friend of the friendless, poor, and desolate— 

I find in him discipleship so true, 

So full, th ct nothing further I demand 
He may be bondman, freeman, Gentile, Jew, 

But we are brothers—walk we hand in hand. 
In his white life let me the Christhoud see; 

It is enough for him, enough for me, 


From Sociolegical Class Rooms. 
STUDYING ETHICS FROM LIFE. 


Interesting Course of Study at Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 


The department of Ethics in the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University is devoted to the study of 
human activities, from the point of view of the 
individual life and its relations. The aim is to 
find the laws which determine the development of 
the individual in relation to the universe, and to 
attain something of that higher wisdom of life 
which consists in the sympathetic understanding 
of the concrete situations in which ethical pro- 
blems are always presented. Ethics is thus 
regarded as a branch of Science; its aims and 
methods being those common to all science, with 
such differences only as are necessitated by the 
subject matter. The chief of these differences lies 
in the emphasis which must be placed on the 
development of sympathetic appreciation or “ wis- 
dom” in the study of the world of thought, 
emotion, and will. 

The material for study is human life and its 
expres-ious wherever found. This includes actual 
conduct, past and present ; the ideals embodied in 
history, literature, art and religion; the concrete 








studies of ethical problems presented by literature; 
and the reflective studies of these given by phi- 
losophy. 

In two general lecture courses a tentative dis- 
cussion is given of the larger questions of the 
science of ethics and the art of conduct, with the 
aim of stimulating the student’s thought and obser- 
vation, and of bringing a fuller recognition of the 
relations of great ethical problems to individual 
life. The second of these courses deals particu- 
larly with the ethics of personal life, including the 
problems of the vocation, the personal relations, 
the use of culture-aids, and the relation of self- 
culture to service. 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Each year courses are given in Dante’s * Divine 
Comedy ” and Goethe’s “ Faust,” as presenting for 
comparative study the most complete embodi- 
ments, respectively, of the medieval and modern 
ideals of life, and as giving masterly presentations 
of the fundamental problems which belong in all 
epochs. These works are studied openly and sym- 
pathetically, with no desire to read into them or 
out of them a preconceived philosophy of life. 

Autobiography furnishes one of the most direct 
and concrete bodies of material for the study of 
ethical problems. A course is given in the pro- 
biems of personal life as presented in autobio- 
graphies, including Cellini’s, Rousseau’s, Goethe’s, 
Tolstoi’s and St. Augustine’s, 

Two courses are given in Ethical Philosophy. 
These are regarded as accessory to the main work 
of the department. The first is devoted to modern 
English ethical philosophy, with Sidgwick and 
Spencer as a basis, and with side studies in Green, 
Martineau, Stephen and others. The second is 
given as aseminary course. Each year some one 
philosopher is selected and his works thoroughly 
studied, to determine his ethical theory, and its 
sources and value. For the present year the sub- 
ject is Plato. 

HISTORY OF MORALS. 


A second seminary course is devoted to special 
studies in the history of morals. Some one period 
is selected and studied as exhaustively as possible 
through all the important expressions of its life, 
as action, literature, art, religion, etc. The object 
is a sympathetic understanding of the moral worth 
and meaning of the epoch. At present the Italian 

tenaissance is the epoch studied. 
Epwarp Howarp Griaes. 


A hundred years hence what difference will it 
make whether you were rich or poor, @ peer ora 
peasant? But what difference may it not make 
whether you did what was right or what was 
wrong? —* Architects of Fate.” 
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PLYMOUTH 
WINTER NIGHT 
COLLEGE 7 


OPENED For those who feel 
OCTOBER their education to be CHICAGO COMMONS 
140 NORTH UNION 


insufticient,and who 


1 ST STREET eh 


for any reason are \ 
unable to attend the regular Night Schools 





TUITION FEE 
25 CENTS FOR TERM OF TEN WEEKS 


CLASSES IN 
MATHEMATICS Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, ete., ete. 
INGLISH— Writing, Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Composition 
GEOGRAPHY — Physical, Descriptive, Races of Men 
HISTORY—American, English, French, etc., ete. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—French, German, Latin 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ECONOMY — Cooking, Sewing, 











| Other Dressmaking, Home Nursing, First Aid to the Injured 

| Subjects SIO m2 ° ° ° 9s , : 
| will be MUSIC —Singing, Piano, Violin, Mandolin, Banjo 
| taken up People’s and Children’s Choruses for Study of Good Music 

| Sf there ts ART—Drawing, Needlework, Embroidery 

| Sufficient ‘ . 

| Demand SCIENCE—Natural History Club 





SHORTHAND, MECHANICAL DRAWING, ETC., ETC. 


Other Features of Chicago Commons 

Free Kindergarten for Little Children, open daily except Saturday and Sunday 
From 9$ till 12—and throughout the year 

Clubs for Boys, Girls, Young Men, Young Women and Grown Folks 

Meeting tor Men and Women for discussion of indus'rial and economic subjects 
Every Tuesday evening at 8 o’cluck. Admission FREE, Open to all 

Sunday Meeting, for Men and Women, opens October 18th 
Good music, helpful lectures, An uplifting, restful gathering for busy people 


Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic Federation 
In whieh are united those interested in making the ward a clean, safe, happy place to live. All 
good citizens, regardless of politics, creed, color or sex, are invited to join 


Labor Studies. A class of the residents and others to study with Professor Taylor the history 
and outlook of the Labor Movement 

A School of Philosophy, independent of the Settlement, is accorded rooms at the Commons 
weekly, and is upen to those interested 
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140 NORTH UNION STREET <at Milwaukee Ave.) 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHERS STATIONERS 


~-CHICAGO. 


Offer a complete stock not only of the lighter books of the day, such as in FICTION 
TRAVEL, BELLES LETTRES, etc., etc., but also take pride in their large 


and careful selections in such departments as 


_——_______ Sociology, Economics, 


Political Science and Finance 


The Books on Sociology, enumerated in the present number of CHICAGO COMMONS, can be 
obtained of 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., 


WABASH AVENUE AND MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


OPEN DISCUSSIONS 


OF QUESTIONS OF 


P. F. Pettipone & Go. SOCIAL ano INDUSTRIAL 








INCORPORATED ECONOMICS 
j . SE FLOO 
PRINTERS A FREE FI R FOR 
STATIONERS FREE SPEECH — 
FOR 
ep NO FAVOR 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS — 


A meeting place and common 
neutral ground where folks 


Chicago of all classes and schools of 
Manufacturers of thought ...... 
PATENT FLEXIBLE Commercial 


MAY STRIKE HANDS 


FLAT OPENING BLANK BOOKS Lithographing 
AND TALK THINGS OVER 


48 and 50 Jackson Street 


CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY EVENING 
Novelties in SPECIAL 
Stationery Articles ATTENTION TO wis 
Society Stationery and CHURCH 
Engraving WORK CHICAGO CovMONS 


140 NORTH UNION STREET 
(3 Doors South of Milwaukee Ave.) 


For Earnest Men and Women. 
Everybody Welcome: Free Reading Room 





CHICAGO COMMONS. 
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: ... Organs 
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Decker Bros. Pianos 


PLANOS 
Estey ORGANS 


PIANOS 
Camp & Co. orGANS 


Arion Pianos 


233 STATE STREET 
49-53 JAGKSON STREET — 














